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perfectly aware that policy must be approved by the nation.
But the nation, he was quite convinced, did not approve of
Palmerston. Nor did his colleagues. The rich catalogue
of his iniquities continued, until Lord Clarendon hazarded the
mild enquiry whether his royal host had ever put his views to
Palmerston himself. The Prince, it seemed, had done so
frequently, had always found him easy, good-humoured, and
extremely pleasant. But nothing had the least effect on
Palmerston's official conduct; he was completely unreliable;
and they had quite given up talking to him. Then they
found the Prime Minister so unhelpful. He supposed that
some etiquette united Cabinet colleagues. But Russell
must surely disapprove of Palmerston. Clarendon, perhaps,
might tell him of their views.

The interview concluded,  Clarendon withdrew to the
Prime Minister and discharged his slightly embarrassing
cargo of royal grievances.    It was extremely awkward.
John Russell, perfectly aware of Palmerston's shortcomings,
had no particular desire to part with him.    His policy was,
in the main, acceptable.   Besides, if he went, where would
he go to ?   Parties in 1850 were somewhat oddly arranged,
Four years before Peel and his staff had left the Tory forces
deep in the marshes of Protection, where they had floundered
under the leadership of Lord George Bentinck, and floundered
still (but slightly less) with Mr. Disraeli, while their Front
Bench gazed down at them with Peelite scorn from the
impeccable, if slightly lonely, heights of Free Trade.   The
Whigs, apparently united, watched with complacency this
scene of Tory discord;  but their own unity was gravely
threatened by  a lively group  of  Radicals.   Tories and
Radicals were both, it seemed, in search of leaders; and each
fleet made strenuous signals to the slightly buccaneering sail
of Palmerston.   His Tory past, his patriotic airs, his horses,
and his gun endeared him to the squires;   whilst eager
Radicals observed the friend of Italy, the enemy of tyrants,
and the steadfast liberator of slaves.   The prospect of
encountering Palmerston in either capacity was a trifle
cheerless for John Russell.   But he consulted Lansdowne